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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 



Vol. VL DECEMBER 9, 1853. No. 140. 



The Rev. T. Oswald Coukaynk, M.A., in the Chair. 

The Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge^ Incumbent of St. Mark's, Whitechapel, was elected a 
Member of the Society. 

The following paper was read : — 

" On Words admitting of being grouped around the Root FLAP 
or FLAK." By Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 

In tracing the origin of wdHls apparently related to each other, it 
often happens that we are finally conducted, not to a single root, 
but to several distinct articulations, having equal appearance of 
originality, yet bearing a general resemblance to each other, in con- 
sequence of being formed by imitation of the same class of natural 
sounds. Thus an extensive class of sounds, ultimately arising Arom 
the sudden compression and release of small portions of air, as in 
the flapping of a loose sheet, the cracking of a whip, the collision of 
flat surfaces, the agitation of liquids, or the like, is represented with 
equal verisimilitude by the syllables clap, clak, clat, flap, flak, flat ^ slap, 
slak, slat, lap, lak, lot, and hence an infinite variety of words formed 
by the insertion of a nasal, an alteration of the vowel, an exchange 
of the spirant p, t, or k, for the corresponding sonant h, d, or g, the 
adoption of a frequentative form, or other modifications, according 
as the peculiarity of the idea to be conveyed or the genius of the 
language may require. The imitative term is first applied to the 
sound itself, then to the action by which the sound is produced, to 
the instrument producing it, or any analogous object, to the con- 
ditions or quality tending to give rise to such an effect ; it is then 
applied (generally with more or less modification) to particular 
objects or actions in which those qualities and conditions are exem- 
plified in an eminent degree, and the same operation is repeated 
with a constant tendency to fresh jinodification of the root, as a new 
variety of meaning is developed, until all resemblance in sound is 
exhausted, and the connexion of meaning is only to be traced by 
the establishment of a long succession of intervening stages. 

It is proposed in the present paper to confine our attention to 
such of the derivatives from the foregoing roots as can be traced to 
the idea of a sheet or analogous object flapping or fluttering in the 
air and slapping against the surrounding objects. The feature most 
obviously essential to the exhibition of a flapping or slapping action 
is a loose, imstretched, unfixed condition of the instrument, and 
such consequently is the character most frequently represented by 
the simpler forms of the root. The adjectives so originating are 
next applied to designate the vital or moral conditions which exhibit 
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themselves in a loose condition of the agent, appearing in the 
signification of weak, washy, liquid, languid, lazy, without vigour, 
faded, withered, hanging down, bagging, untidy, slovenly, dirty. 
Then, as a loose cord or sheet flutters in the air or hangs down and 
trails upon the ground, numerous verbal forms are found in the 
signification of wavering, dangling, moving backwards and forwards, 
going about without a set purpose, or of tending downwards, trail- 
ing, dragging, sliding, and again in the sense of making a thing 
loose, separating the connexion by which it is held, letting it go, 
deserting it. ^uch significations as these are common^ to most of 
the radical forms indicated above ; the more particular applications 
may be traced with greater advantage in connexion with the words 
by which they are actually expressed. 

The sound made by the concussion of a loose sheet in the air is 
most aptly represented to an English ear by the syllable /op or flag, 
and thus to flap is applied to the action by which such a sound is 
produced, and ^flap to the instrument by which an analogous action 
can be accomplished, to any soft or pendulous object confined on 
one side and free on the other, as the flap of a hat, of a coat, cr 
even of a hard object like a table. To flip represents a smarter, 
quicker action thanyfop, as a blow struck with the comer of a towel 
or a handkerchief, or the lash of a whip. When applied to the action 
of one finger suddenly released Arom the thumb, it is written fillip. 
The older Dutch hA^flabhe, a slap in the face, a fly-flap, G.fliegen- 
klappe ; G,Jkibbe, a drooping, hanging mouth, chops (Kiittner) ; £. 
flabby, soft, hanging, without stiffness. The Fr./aible, formerly 
Jloibe BJid Jloible, the origin of our feeble, Frov.Jlebes, Romaunsch 
flaivel. It, fievole, seem identical with E, flabby. The Du. hasjlab- 
beren, for the flapping of the sails or the action of the wind upon 
them (Weiland). The Lat. flabrum, a gust of wind (analogous to 
the Isl.Jiapr, ventus inconstans), as well &8 yiabellum, a fen, are pro- 
bably to be referred direct to the same root rather than to flare, to 
blow. The insertion of a nasal gives Fr. flambe, a flag or water- 
plant with broad flapping leaves ; flamber, to blaze, to flame. The 
last would doubtless in general be derived from Lat. ^amma, but it 
preserves in a lively manner the sense of flaring, wavering (compare 
Jlamberge, a sword, that which is brandished), and perhaps it indi- 
cates the origin of the word fiamma itself, as we shall subsequently 
find several words of like signification derived from the wavering 
motion of a flame. The Bohem. plapolati, to flap (as a flag), to fly, 
to blow, to move quickly, to blaze, to bum, seems to be the origin 
of the more contracted plati, to flare, to blaze, and of plamen, a 
flame, apparently identical with Lat, flamma. 

The flapping sound of a loose sheet may be imitated as well by 
/lack as by flap. We have accordingly Fr.^ac for the sound made 
by clapping of hands, also " a slat, flap, slampe or clap given by a 
thing that is violently thrown against a wall'* (Cotgr.) ; mettre a la 
flac, to empty a purse, to make its sides flap together. A flag is a 
piece of cloth flying loose and flapping in the wind ; also a water- 
plant with broad flat leaves ; to flag is to hang loose, to fade, to 
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weary, corresponding exactly to Lat. flaccere, whence flaccus, flap- 
eared ; flaccidus, flaccid. Fr. ftaque, fiache, weak, feeble, faint, 
flaggie (Cotgr.). The addition of the nasal gives Yr.flanc, E. flank, 
the soft part of the body below the ribs, as in G. from weich, soft, 
die weiche, the flank ; from Pol. slaby, soft, slabina, the flank. A 
FLOCK of wool, &c. is probably so called from its loose puflFy texture, 
and the It. form fiocco is essentially the same with fioco, weak, faint, 
feeble. As a flock of wool or of hair coheres together, to flock came 
to signify to assemble together, and hence a flock of sheep or the 
like. The Swed, flock-silke, G.flock-seide, is loose uuspun silk. In 
It, flosso,floscio (Patriarchi), faint, flaggy, weak, the k sound passes 
into a sibilant, as in the Fr.flaque, flache, and hence E. FLoss-silk. 
In like manner the Dan. has both flokke andflosse, to ravel out. iThe 
comparison of Fr. flache, limber, flaggy* drooping, with flichir, to 
bend, would seem to show that hst, flectere with its numerous deri- 
vatives is another offshoot of our stock. 

The direction of the attention to the wavering reciprocating action 
of a flapping object has given rise to numerous words signifying 
action of such a nature, or the object in which it is exhibited. 
Thus in O.-E. to flack, to beat, to move to and fro — 

Her colde breste began to heate. 

Her herte also to flacke and beate.— Gower in Richardson. 

Sw.flacka, to go to and fro, to tramp about; fl&ksa, to flap the 
wings; fl&kta, to blow, to fan, to flutter, to wave; G.flackem, to 
flutter, to gad about, to flicker ; Dan. flagre, to move to and fro 
as hair wavering in the wind, a bird flapping its wings, to flabb as 
a candle (as O.-E. smoor from smother). The Dan. verb is identical 
in form with IjbX, fl<igrare, to blaze, to bum, in which the signifi- 
cation is restricted to the wavering action of flame. The same 
application of the root in a simpler form gives Gr. ^Xeyoi, to bum. 
A somewhat different application gives Bohem. flakati, to flog ; 
hat, flagrum, flagellum (relkted to root flag, asflabrum and flabellum 
to root flab), an instmment of flogging; Pl.-D. flegel, a wing, a 
FLAIL, instruments of a flapping action in flying or in threshing. 
In the corresponding Fr. v^oxd fl^au, a flail, a scourge, the beam of 
a balance, twigs of a tree, the signification is extended to other 
examples of wavering movement. In the compounds infligere, con- 
fligere, the root appears in form and signification analogous to E. 
FLING, to do anything with a sudden exertion; Isl, flengia^ to flog; 
VL'D.flegen, A,-S,flsogan, Swed.flyga, Dan,flyve, to fly. Hence 
many derivatives: Dan.flyg, Vl.-D.fliigge, ready to fly, FLEnGsn; 
G'flvg* flight, or, in heraldry, wings ; flunke, a wing, but now applied 
to the FLOOKs of an anchor, also called fluhe or anker-fliege ; G,flugel, 
a wing ; fliigelmann, a fugleman. 

From the notion of flying like a bird, it was a natural step to 
flying away, FLEEtn^ before an enemy, making one's escape, and 
the two ideas were early distinguished by verbal modification. Thus 
we have Isl. fliuga, to fly ; fly a, to flee. The Lat. fugere is used 
only in the latter sense, though it would seem from the G. vogel, a 
FOWL, that the same modification of the root was once used in the 
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sense of flying. For it can hardly be doubted thBtfu§fere, like the 
modern ^^^emiiii, as suggested by Professor Key, has lost an /. So 
we have Q,fl%ttich wad jittich, awing; D.plaveien Knd paveien, to 
pave ; plattijn and pattijn, a skate ; £. blotch and botch, fiaggy and 
f^ggy- Yt.fiosche is translated by Cotgr. /aggie, weak, soft, as a 
boneless lump of flesh, and thus to fag, to weary, to work hard, 
must be taken as a modification of the verb to Jlag, to hang down, 
to fade. Thus in Devonshire they speak of vagging (i.e. fagging) in 
the wind, for flapping or flagging. 

In like manner the loss of an / from forms like flog, flicker, flackern, 
gives fick-fack, which is generally used in Holland, Sweden, and 
Germany for rapid to-and-fro motion. Sw. fick-fack, sleight of 
hand, des tours de passe-passe (Nordforss); fick-facken, factitare, 
agitare (Kilian), to fidget, to move about without any apparent end, 
to play tricks (Kiittner ) . Ficken , fickelen, to whip ( Kil. ) . A ,-S . ficoi, 
FICKLE, versatile, easily swayed backwards and forwards; Swiss 
figgen, fieggen, fienggen, to move from side to side, to fidoe, to 
fidget; Isl./tt/ra, Dan.^^^, to blow about with the wind, whence 
sne-fog, a snow-storm, and our fog, a mist driven by the wind. 

The Q.fackeln, to be ever in motion, to fidget, to make a fiiss, to 
flare, to blaze, whence fackel, a torch, brings the Lat. fax within 
the sphere of our root. Between ^acAr^n sxid fackeln there is much 
the same relation as between Dan, Jlunke, to sparkle, and G.funkeln^ 
and in the latter we see an example of the mode in which the pas- 
sage is clearly made from a form commencing with fl, to one in 
which the / has entirely disappeared. Thus Q, flackern , ^, flicker-, 
G.flinkern,flinken, to glitter or sparkle ; flink, smart, lively, quick ; 
Dwa, flunkey G,funkeln, to sparkle ; ^»Ae, a spark; are obviously 
diflerent stages in the development of a common root. 

In like manner are connected £. blab and babble, G. plappern and 
papem, to babble ; plantschen and pantschen, to dabble ; Gael, plead' 
hag and £. paddle ; Gael, plodach and £. puddle : and a similar loss 
of an / from a form like the Bohem. plapolati would explain Lat. 
populus, G. pappel, a poPLAE-tree (like Fr. tremble, an aspen), from 
the tremulous motion of the leaves ; papilio, a butterfly, in some parts 
of Germany csHed fletersche, from its fluttering mode of flying ; Lat. 
pappus, thistle-down, from being blown about by the wind ; Bohem. 
paper, down, and It. papero, a gosling, from being covered with down. 

It is impossible to separate Da.n,flagre, Da. flaggeren, G. flackern, 
from G.fladdem, flattern, to flutter, flicker, move about irre- 
gularly, waver; G.flittern, to quiver, glitter, shine; D\i. fledderen, 
vledderen, to flutter, flap (compare vledermuys, Swed, flddermus, 
Dan. flaggermuus, mus volitans, a bat) ; Sw. fladra, to flutter, 
waver, flare, blaze ; Swiss fladem, to blaze up. Isl. fladra, is 
said of a dog wagging his tail, and secondarily in the sense of 
Flattbe, blanditiis fallere, in the same way that wheedle is from G. 
wedeln, to wag the tail. Du. flodderen, to hang loose about one (as 
clothes), to tramp through snow and wet, with the insertion of a 
nasal becomes £. to floundee; Swiss flodem, pfloderrt, fludern, to 
flutter, to bustle, to hang loose about one ; floder-hosen, loose bag- 
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^ng trowsers ; pjiodi, a sloven. Nor are these less manifestl]^ 
connected with G. schlottern, tb swag, wabble, dangle, tremble ; 
schlotterig, swagging, wabbling, slapping, tottering ; schlotter-hosen, 
Du. slodder-hosen, wide bagging trowsers ; schloUe, a loose frock, 
slop ; Du. dodderer,^ an untidy negligent person, a slattern ; 
Pl.-D. slatte, slodde, a rag, tatter ; Du. slodde, sordida et inculta 
mulier, a slut. 

To return however to the forms with an initial^ : the Fr. fre- 
quentatives^q/?o^^,^o^e/tfr (equivalent to the E. iorxn^ flatter, flitter, 
flutter), to surge or wave up and down, also to ms^e a surging, 
bubbling, or tempestuous noise (Cotgr.), lead to the simple ^o^^er, to 
waver in the air, swim aloft upon the water, to float, whence ^o^s-, 
waves ; flotte, a fleet, or collection of vessels borne on the face of 
the water. The corresponding Isl. fliota^ Dan. flyde, to flow, 
whence IsL^io^ Dan.^orf, a river, lead to E. fleet, a creek, fleet, 
swift, rapid, and flood, an excessive flow of waters. 

G,flittem, to tremble, quiver, glitter, shine ; E. flit, to move 
from place to place, to change one's residence ; Q.flittich, a wing, 
from the rapid flapping motion, also the flap of a coat. Asflittich 
passes into fittich, it is possible that flederen, to flap, may be the 
origin of feather : compare fleder-msch, a goosewing or feather 
brush for dusting furniture. 

The imitation of the sound given by the flapping of a loose sheet, 
with an initial si instead of fl, gives Pl.-D. slapp as well as slakk, 
loose, unstretched ; Du. slap, laxus, flaccidus, languidus, marcidus, 
fluidus (Kil.); Isl. slap-eyrdr, lop-eared; Du. slappelick te werke 
gaen, to go lazily to work, indormire causae (Kil.). Hence as sleep is 
the condition in which the absence of exertion reaches its acme, 
Du. slaepen, obstupere, torpere, dormire (Kil.), to sleep. 

Pol. slaby, faint, weak, feeble. Swiss, schlabb, loose, draggling; 
abschlabhig, swagging, hanging down; schlabbete, schlappete, ge- 
schlapp, washy drink, slops. Lith. szlapas, wet, moist ; szlapokas, 
moist, sticky ; Isl. slapp, Ir. slaib, mud, dirt ; Dan. prov. slamp, slush, 
melted snow; G. schlamm, mud, dirt, mire. Hence probably G. 
schleim and our slime, the same connection appearing to hold good 
between Lat. limus, A.-S. lam, loam, mud, and £. lime, properly any 
viscous substance employed to hold bodies together. 

Isl. slapa, to flag, to slack ; slepia, to fade, to rot ; sl&pugr, squa- 
lidus, slovenly ; Gael, slaopach, trailing, drawling, slovenly, lazy ; 
slaopair, slaopag, a slovenly fellow, a slut. From the hanging down 
of a loose rope, E. slope, to tend downwards ; N.-E. slap, a sinking 
between hills. 

Du. slobberen, to bag or flag, to be loose or flaccid (synonymous 
with slodderen, flodderen, schlottem, above-mentioned) ; slobbe, a 
SLOP or loose article of dress ; slop-hosen or slomp-hoseUy wide trow- 
sers. G. schlumpen, to hang very loose or slack ; schlampig, schlumpig, 
slack, loose, slovenly ; schlampe, schlumpe, schlampampe, a slut. 

From slap, loose, the Swedes have two forms of the verb, slQpa, 
to trail, drag along the ground, and slappa, to loosen, let go. The 
E. neuter corresponding to both of these forms is slip, signifying in 
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accordance with the first, to slide, moTe along a surface wit^ a 
continuous motion, and with the second, to go loose, unrestrained, 
unimpeded. A sliffbb, G. achlUpp-schuh, is a shoe which can be 
put on and off without resistance. In ordinary G. the more usual 
form of the adjective is schlaff, and while from schlapp is formed 
Mchleppen, to drag, from schlaff in like manner are formed schlei/en, 
to drag or trail, to slide, to slant, to sharpen a knife ; schleife, the 
toon of a gown, a dray or sledge, a noose or slip-knot ; schliefen, to 
slip through a hole or the like ; schlauf, a muff into which one slips his 
hands ; Du. sloe/, lentus, piger, homo sordido cultu, incultis vestibus 
et moribus dissolutis, a slovbn ; sloe/, a loose, coarse dress, a slop ; 
sloef'hosen, bagging trowsers; sloef, shove, replicatio, velum, tegmen, 
exuviae, foUiculus ; slooven de mouwen, reflectere manicas, to turn 
up one's SLEEVES, originally the cuffs or part flapped or slapped 
back, equivalent to Sp. solapo, the flap or facing of a garment, the 
part of a dress * qui se double sur Tautre' ; Isl. sHo/r, Dan. sl&v, 
languid, dull, blunt ; £. SLSEVE-silk, flock silk, loose, not spun into 
threads; hence a confused mass of unwound thread, as in Shake- 
spear's "ravelled sleeve of Care," 

E. SLOW, properly unstrung, without life or energy, then taking 
a long time to do a thing (whence sloth, an absence of energy 
or exertion), is in form nearly equally related to slapp and slack. 
From the latter of these forms arise £. to slake, to slacken or take 
away the strength or force of thirst, fire, &c. ; Sw. sloka, to droop, 
to trail, to hang down, to slouch ; slok-biork, a weeping birch ; 
slok'hatt, a hat with falling brims, a slouch-hat; sloHg, flagging, 
slouching, slovenly ; prov. Dan. slok, sink, slack, loose, downcast. 
Dan. sluk-dret, lop-eared ; prov. E. slack, a valley (as slap above- 
mentioned) ; G. schleichen, Pl.-D. slicken, Du. sleiken (corresponding 
to slak, as schleifen, schlie/en, to schlaff ), to slip, to creep, to slink, 
while Swed. slinka is to hang loose, to flag, to dangle, to shake ; 
slankig, loose, unstretched, flaccid ; slanHg hatt, a slouching hat ; 
G. schlank, pliable, flexible, and hence slender ; schlankem, to swing, 
to dangle ; Sw. slingra, to roll like a ship, to twist, to slip ; slinga, 
a noose or slip-knot, slinga, to twist ; E. to sling, to cast with a 
whirling motion of the arm ; G. schlingeln, to loiter or saunter about ; 
schlingel, a loiterer, a sluggard ; Pl.-D. slunkem, slakkern, to waggle, 
joggle ; slakkern, schlakkig wetter sejm, to rain long, to trapes in 
the mud and wet; prov. E. slacking, idling; to slug, to be without 
energy, slow; slugkjabd; G. schlauch, a loose skin or case, as the 
skin of an onion, leather bottle, hose for a water pipe, &c. (corre- 
sponding to schleichen, as Du. sloef to schleifen) ; E. slough, the 
loose skin of a serpent or that which separates Arom a wound ; also 
a deep mass of mud, in which sense it may be compared to the W. 
llaca, mire, slop, mud, from llac, slack ; slag, the scum which sepa- 
rates from melted iron as a slough from a wound. 

The passage of the final korg into on 8,t or d, gives Swiss schlass, 
loose, wearied, dull ; schlassem, wet snow, slush ; prov. Dan. sluus, 
slbet ; Swiss schlassmen, to thaw a little, to become wet, soft, to 
fade ; prov. E. slattbby (corresponding exactly to the P1.-D. slakkig 
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above-mentioned), showery, sloppy weather; JsL sladdUt to trudge. 
through wet and snow ; prov. E. slade, to drag (analogous to Swed. 
sl&pa), whence sled, sledge, and the neuter to slide (analogous to 
sKp), slither; Gael, slaodach, trailing, dragging, clumsy, lazy, 
slovenly; slaodag, a slut; Swiss schlodig, slovenly; Dan. slude, 
sludske, sludre^ to do a thing carelessly, lazily, to slubber it over 
(compare Du. slodderen, slobberen, to bag, flag, to be loose or flaccid), 
to SLUR it over ; Du. sluus, slons, sins, loose, homo ignavus et dis- 
solutus; Pl.-D. slunten, rags, tatters; prov. Dan. slendt, joggling, 
loose ; E. SLENDER, like G. scMank, originally doubtless pliable, then 
thin, lanky ; G. schlentern, Swed. slentra, to dawdle, loiter, go to and 
fro, SAUNTER ; prov. Dan. slunte, sluntre, to work lazily, to be slovenly, 
negligent ; Piedmontese slandra, slandrassa, an idle slovenly woman. 
Again, it will be found that a large proportion of the foregoing 
words with an initial fl or si have corresponding forms with a 
simple /. Thus W. llabio, to slap ; llah, a flag, a stripe ; llabi or 
llahwst, a lank clumsy fellow, a looby ; lleban, a long gangrel, a tall 
lubberly clown ; Berri lapeau, a lazybones ; Romaunsch. lappi, a 
simpleton ; Sp. lapo, a blow with the flat of a sword ; E. lap, any- 
thing hanging and flapping, as the dew -lap of an ox, the lap of a 
gown, which is properly the part hanging down in front, then the 
hollow covering the knees when sitting ; the lappets or flaps of the 
coat ; Du. lapken, the flap or lobe of the ear, dew-lap of an ox ; lap, 
a loose piece of cloth cut olF, whence lappen, to patch. A LAV-wing 
is a bird which flaps its wings in a remarkable manner in flying ; to 
lapy or in the N. of Eng. to wlap, to fold over, apparently the origin 
of the It. inviluppare, Fr. envelopper, to envelop. Lat. labium, 
Gael, lab, a lip ; Gael, lab, laib (like slaib), dirt, mire, a swamp, a 
bog ; laban, mire, dirty work, drudgery ; labanach, a labourer, dauber, 
slovenly fellow; whence perhaps may be explained Lat. /a^or, labour, 
as well as labi, to slide ; and a similar connection may be observed 
between the Du. slibbe, slibber, mud, dirt, and slibberen, to slide, to 
slip ; to LAFE, to walk about in the mud, to go slovenly or untidily 
(Halliwell). To lob, to hang down ; Lat. lobus, the lap of the ear, 
LOBE of the liver ; LOP-eared, with hanging ears ; Swiss, lampen (as 
schlampen), to hang down, to fade; lampig, lampelig, loose, soft, 
hanging down, withered ; gelamp, a trailing garment ; lamp-ohr, a 
hanging ear; Fr. lambeau, a tatter; G . lumpen, rags, tatters ; W. llipau, 
to flag, to grow faint and lank, to hang down, to droop ; llipa, soft 
and slack, withered, flagging, flapping; E. limp, flaccid, without 
inherent strength (whence to limp, to go lame), limber, pliant. 
Then z&fl^chir, to bend, from /acAe above-mentioned, the Gael, lub, 
to bend, must be referred to the present root, as well as E. limb, an 
articulation or bending of the body. Again, from the foregoing lamp 
in the sense of loose, soft, hanging down, we easily pass to the Piedm. 
lam, slack, loose ; Du. lam, laem, weak, languid, without vigour, and 
hence lame ; lam-oore, flaccidus ; lamme leden, membra dissoluta ; 
lam'Suchtig, paralyticus ; lam-slaen, enervare verberibus ; prov, E. to 
lam, to beat severely ; Du. lamen, diminuere, debilitare, mutilum 
reddere, remittere alicui quod debetur ; lammelick, languid^,. remiss^. 
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eunctanter, segmter ; Swiss, lummem^ to lounge, to slug a bed. G: 
hmmer, slack, soft, loose; lUmmel, a lubber, sluggard. Then as 
many kinds of things become flaccid as they warm, the two ideas 
are frequently connected together. Thus D. Iqf (corresponding 
to G. schlaff), flaccid, languid, insipid, lukewarm ; lauw, tepid ; 
Swiss lab, l&b (to be compared with flabby), lukewarm ; Swiss laii, 
warm enough to thaw, laiies wetter, mild and hence calm weather 
(Du. laf'Weder) ; G. /aw, weak, faint, vapid, slack. The transition 
of signification from warmth to the absence of wind, shelter, connects 
the Du. laf, Swiss laii, with A.-S. hleow, warm; hleow-stede, a shel- 
tered place ; Du. luuw, sheltered from the wind ; luuwen, to cease 
blowing; A.-S. hleo, lee, shelter. 

Corresponding to the form slack are W. llac. Hag, slack; llaca, 
mire ; prov. E. lache, a muddy hole, a bog (Halliwell) ; W. llacio, to 
slacken, to droop ; llagu, lleigio, to flag, to lag ; Gael, lag, weak, 
languid, faint; lagaich, to fatigue ; Gael, and Icel. lag, a sinking, a 
hollow, a dell, in the same sense in which we have seen both slap 
and slack ; then as the slack of a rope lies low and trails upon the 
ground, Icel. lagr, Sc. laigh, law, low ; £. lag, to drop behind, to 
be slow ; lank (like G. schlank), properly too weak to stand stiffs of 
itself, without inherent strength, long, slender; Lat. languere, to 
fade, to be without life and spirit, to languish; Goth, laggs, long, 
t. e. protracted, drawn out (to be illustrated by Kero's * sint kelongit, 
relaxantur') ; to linger, to drag on, to lag or languish; Bav. lung, 
soft ; E. LUNGS, from their loose, soft texture, also called lights, for 
a similar reason, and in Fr. mou, from mou, soft ; Swiss lug, lucky 
loose, slack ; luggen, to be loose— ^as seil lugget, the rope slacks ; 
E. LUG, to trail, to drag, whence lug, the hanging ear of a pig, &c. ; 
Pl.-D. luggem or lungern, to slug in bed, to loiter, to saunter; Du. 
lunderen, cunctanter agere; Pl,-D. lugger-bank or lunger-bank, a 
couch ; then from the notion of being slack, without exertion, A.-S. 
licgan, to lib. 

On the other hand, the G. luck, lugk, loose, not tight, leads to 
lUcke, a faulty opening, a gap ; liickig, full of holes, breaches, chinks, 
or chaps (Kiittner), lbakt ; Du. lecke, leke, a leak; lecken, to drip, 
whence lecke, lye, lixivium excolatum a cineribus (Kil.). The notion 
of leakiness, want of tightness, affords a natural type of deficiency 
in general, whence Du. laecke, defectus, vitium, vituperium (Kil.), 
and E. to lace, to blame, to cast up his faults upon one. To lack, 
to want, may be explained direct from the notion of slackness, which 
is constantly used to express deficiency of action ; hence laecken^ 
minuere, decrescere, deficere paulatim, deesse, consumi (Kil.). 

Again, Picard laque, slack ; laquer, to be slack ; Fr. loque, a rag, 
tatter, from hanging loose and fluttering in the air ; G. locker, loose ; 
Dan. logre (applied to a dog), to wag his tail, whence may be 
explained Isl. loga, to blaze, log, E. low, a blaze, viz. as standing 
in the same relation to logre (the proper import of which is obviously 
to express wavering motion) which Gr. ^Xeyw bears to YaX.flagrare ; 
prov. E. to LOGGER, as Fr. locher, to shog, shake, wag, make a noise 
as a thing that is loose (Cotgr.) ; loquet, the latch or snecket of a 
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door, from moving up and down ; Lat. laqueus, Fr. lags, a slip- 
knot, snare or gin, latch of a door, latchbt of a shoe (Cotgr.), all 
of them instruments of a similar kind of motion. Hence A.-S. 
gelteccan, O.-E. to latch, to take, and not vice versd; Bav. latschen, 
letschen, lotschen, to be loose ; verlatscht, loose, flaccid, sloppy ; 
latschi, a soft undetermined person ; It. laccio, Sp. lazo, Fr. laisse, 
lacet, a slip-knot, running cord, leash, lace ; Swiss lundsch, soft, 
tender ; luntsch, a sloven, slut ; Pl.-D. and Bav. lunzet^ loose, soft, 
slow, sleepy; Swiss luntschen, to bag, hang loose, to lounge, or 
loiter about ; Bav. lumen, lunzeln^ to slumber ; Pl,-D. lunschen (like 
to limp from Ump, flaccid), to go lame, to halt. 

The passage of a final k into s is often facilitated by the previous 
insertion of the latter, either before or after the k, as in Lat. laxus 
(z=ilak-s-us). It. Iosco, Gael, leasg, W. llesg, slack, faint, sluggish ; 
G. leschen, to put out, to slake, slacken the force of ; Prov. liisc, 
lasch, Fr. Idche, loose ; prov. or O.-E. lash, soft, loose, as a soft egg, 
slack, dull ; lask^ looseness of the bowels ; liisk, a lazy fellow ; to 
lusk, to slug ; W. llaes, loose, slack, trailing ; llaesu, to hang down, 
^g> grow faint and lank ; llaes-glusU a long hanging ear ; Gael. 
lasach, loose ; Icel. las, los, solutio, debilitatio ; lasinn, tired, weak, 
ragged; Dan. las, a tatter; Bav. lass, lassig, slack, unstretched, 
slow ; It. lasso, Fr. las, weary. 

Corresponding to the Fr. and It. forms Idche and lasco are the 
verbs Idcher, to loose, slacken, release, and lasciare, properly to let 
loose, to leave freedom to the action of another, then to permit, to 
desert, while from the Teutonic modification lass are derived Fr. 
laisser, to let loose, to permit. It. lassare, to fatigue, and also to 
leave, to permit. In like manner it would seem that the Lat. lin- 
quere must be derived (as Jling from Jlak) from thee oot lak in the 
sense of loose, the Gr. XeiTru;, Xifiwayta, from the equivalent root lap, 
and the Icel. lei/a, to leave, from la/, extant in the same language 
in the sense oi flap, flaccid. 

The notion of looseness, absence of connexion, separation, and 
hence deficiency, privation, emptiness, is expressed by the Goth, latis, 
G. /o«, A.-S. leas, and the E. termination less. Buendra /^^^(Csedm.), 
void of inhabitants ; breath-/^55, wanting in breath, scant of breath, 
in Gael, lag^analach, literally slack of breath, from lag, and analach. 
The idea conveyed by the comparative less itself, formerly written 
lass, is closely analogous, being merely a generalization of the idea 
of slackness considered as diminishing the vigour of action. From 
Goth, lans we have liusan, to lose, t. e, to become loose from, to 
separate from. The passage of the s into an r gives G. verlieren, 
whence E. lorn, forlorn, lost, desolate. 

On the other hand, the equally common passage of an s into a t 
leads from O.-H.-G. laz, slow, torpid, lazy, to Gt>th. lats, slow, Icel. 
latr, lazy, E. late. In like relation to O.-H.-G. Idzan, lazzen, G. 
lassen, are G. letan, A.-S. latan, to permit ; E. let, to permit, to give 
freedom of action, and also as Goth, latjan, to delay, to impede. From 
latr the Icel. has latra, torpere, to slug (explaining perhaps the Lat. 
lateo), and lotra, lente et segniter ingredi, to loiter. Tlie G. has 
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hiter (like hekery, hder, loose, piijivically and morally (kadii^ to 
O.-B. Other, itUker, loose, bad $ lithb, pliable ; lith, a limb) ; lodenh 
httem, lotteln, loitehh to joggle (laoe scUottem, achlamiem), to be 
loose, to waggle, to go about witiiout a purpose, loiter (Schmeller) ; 
lotter-bank, like lugger- or lunger-bank, a coudi. In ordinary Q. 
Mem, which prqperly signifies to move li^tly to and ho, is com- 
monly «lsed in the sense of to blaze, to flame, to glimmer. 





English Words included in the foregoing Paper, 
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fog. 


»lng» 


lubber. 


flip. 


feather. 


sluggard. 


lee. 


fiUip, 


poplar. 


slough. 


lag. 


iabby. 


flutter. 


slag. 


linger. 


leeble. 


flitt^. 


slush. 
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flame. 


flatter. 


sleet. 
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flag. 


flit. 
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dedge. 
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float. 


slide. 
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floss. 


fleet. 


slither. 


lie. 


flack. 


flood. 


slubber. 


latch. 


flank, 


flow. 


slur. 


latchet. 


flicker, 


slap, 


slender, 
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flagrant, 


sleep. 


gaunter. 


lye. 


flare, 


slop. 


looby. 


lack. 


flog, 


slime. 


lap. 


leash. 


fling. 


slope. 


envelq). 


lace. 


flail. 


sUp, 


lob. 


leave. 


fly. 


sloven. 


lop. 


loose. 


fle^e. 


slut. 


lip. 


lazy. 


flook. 


skttem. 


labour. 


let. 


fugleman, 


sleeve. 


limp. 


late. 


flee. 


slow. 


limber. 


lose. 


fowl, 


slack. 


limb. 


lom« 


fag, 


slake. 


Hthe, 


forlorn. 


fickle. 


slouch. 


lith, 


less. 


fidge. 


slink, 


lame. 


kiter. 


fidget. 


sling. 


lam. 


lounge. 



PHILOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

Circwn^oraneua ; Circulator; Cento; on the Etymology of. — 
(Read January 27th, 1854.) — The adj. circwnforaneo- is referred by 
our lexicographers to the sub.foro- (nom. forum) as its origin. This 
seems erroneous, for altiiough the lAtin vocabulary has instances in 
which an adj. is so formed, as medi-terraneo- from sub. terra-, yet still 
more numerous is the formation from verbs, as drcumcid-aneo-, succid- 
aneO', &c. In the present case a derivation from the vb. circumfer- 
is better suited to tiie usages of the word. The passage in Cic. ad 
Att. II. 1 — acre non Corinthio, sed hoc circumforaneo obruerant— 
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admits <^no more idiomatic translation than " currrat money, money 
in common circulation." Now the verb circmn/erri is itself used in 
this very sense, as — Quint. II. 15 : Si ars quae circumfertur ejus 
^t-^' if the treatise in common circulation be really the work of 
Isocrates.' See. also the passages which speak of ' current reports/ 
&c«, quoted by Forcellini from the younger Pliny and Columella. 
Secondly* the expression circumforanea domus (Apul.), ' a moveable 
house/ corresponds most accurately to the Herodotean w€pi<popYiTa 
oiKTffjiaTa, As regards the phrase circumforaneae hostiae, we have 
only to refer to the well-lmown use of the verb drcumferri in 
lustrations, Plaut. Amph. IL 2. 144, Lucil. ap. Non. 261, 27, Virg. 
Aeiu vi. 229, and Serv« ad locum. Lastly, the use of this adjective 
with pharmacopola Cic. p. Chi. 14, lanista Suet. Vit. 12, mendi- 
cahulum ApuL, monachus Hieron., agrees well with the translation 
' itinerant' ; and indeed such transkition is better suited to the last 
two passages than any reference to the forum. Surely then we may 
set aside the forced interpretation given to Cicero's c, aes by For- 
cellini : "feneratitium sen fenore sumptum; nam circa forum tabemae 
erant argentariorum, qui artem feneratoriam exercebant/' And in- 
deed, in reference to tiie use of the word with hostiae, Andrews (no 
doubt after Freund), forgetting his own derivation horn forum, says, 
(" Cf. drcumfero, no, 2, c") What is here said is consistent with 
the supposition that a possible substantive circumrfor'a' (=7r€pt0op«-) 
may have stood between the verb circumfer- and the adj. circum- 
fora-neo-. 

Circulator is a word of somewhat amlnguous origin. If derived 
from the verb drcuta-ri, it would probably mean one of those well- 
known characters in society, who are fond of collecting a knot of 
listeners round them while they exhibit their power of haranguing, 
the conversationalists par exceUenoe. See the passages where the 
verb occurs in Seneca's writings. But as the sub. circulator seems 
always to carry with it the noticm of an itinerant mountebank, the 
pharmacopola circumforaneus of Cicero, we think it more correct to 
regard it as a variety of circumlator, so that the u shall be long, 
especiaUy when we have before us the sentence from the Digests : — 
" circulatores qui serpentes circumferunt." — ^Thus we would restore 
to circumfer- another of its long-lost children. Circttlatriw lingua in 
Mart, of course belongs both by meaning and quantity to the verb 
circula-ri. 

The Latin centon- (nom. cento) and Greek irevrpaiv- no doubt 
represent the same word, and the former may possibly have lost its 
r from an erroneous reference to the numeral centum. Our objec- 
tion here lies to the translation usually given to these words, viz. 
' patchwork,' and that in the best lexicons. Mr. Rich for example 
seems to regard the derived word centunculus as an equivalent to our 
harlequin's many-hued dress*. Now we believe that in all the pas- 
sages in which cento or its derivatives occur, it will be found that 

* The phrase in Apuleius upon which Mr. Rich founds his opinion, centunculus 
mimi, may with more fitness be applied to the padded dress by which the clown 
guards hit body against the innumerable blows he is exposed to. 
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something wadded, padded, or quilted, is meant. Thus we are told 
that ceniones were employed — 1, as cheap clothing for slaves to 
protect them from the cold, Cato ap. Fest, (Prohihere), a ventofrigore 
pluvia, Colum. I. 8 ; — 2, under a saddle, to prevent it from galling 
the back of the beast, Veg. Vet. II. 59. 2 ;— 3, to guard the persons of 
soldiers, Caes. B. C. III. 44, or wooden military works, II. 9, against 
missiles; — 4, as bedding, Macr. Sat. I. 6; — 5, wetted (especially 
with vinegar), to.keep off flames, Ulp. Dig. xxxiii. 7, 12, and Sisen. ap. 
Non. II. 177. Hence the use of farcire with centones in Plant. Ep. 
III. 4. 18, is open to no doubt. Indeed the critics had better reverse 
their proceedings and perhaps substitute /arctre for sarcire in Cato, 
R. R. 2. But the phrase suere centones, Lucil. ap. Non. II. 818,' has 
also its justification, for after the stufling process is completed, it is 
necessary to fix the wadding, whatever it may be, wool, or rags, or 
hair, by a number of stitches, either in lines or at isolated points as 
in our modem mattresses. It was probably from this point of view 
that the Grreek name was given, Kei/rpwr-, * abounding in punctures 
or stitches,' Of course where nothing but rags were supplied to 
form the entire cento, it was necessary in the first instance to form 
the two outer surfaces for holding the wadding,, by pieceing together 
such rags, and then the love of beauty would naturally lead to a 
preference of one uniform figure for each piece, and also to a pleasing 
distribution of the variously coloured rags. Hence patchwork pro- 
bably arose ; but still the one essential quality of the article con- 
sisted in its wadded substance ; and for ordinary purposes the super- 
ficial material would probably be for the most part in one piece. 
Of course the metaphorical use of the word for a poetical cento is as 
readily explained from the use of rags stuffed in, as from rags 
sewn together; while that other metaphor, which corresponds to 
our use of cramming a person with lies, telling crammers, — Plant. 
(Ep. III. 4. 18) : proin tu alium quaeras cui centones farcias — admits 
of no explanation horn, the idea of patchwork, but one altogether 
satisfactory upon the view here taken. — ^T. Hewitt Key. 
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